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alone) in having his inaccuracies exposed by a skilful and ac- 
complished rival. 

This is not the place or time to discuss the merits of Gesenius. 
They are acknowledged wherever the voice of sacred learning is 
heard. Our only object has been to state the case fairly as it 
stands between Mr. Stuart and Mr. Conant, both of whom have 
deserved so well in the common cause of Hebrew scholarship. 



2. — The Statesman's Manual : the Addresses and Messages of 
the Presidents of the United States, Inaugural, Annual, 
and Special, from 1789 to 1846 ; with a Memoir of each 
of the Presidents, and a History of their Administra- 
tions. Compiled from Official Sources, by Edwin Wil- 
liams. New York: Edward Walker. 1846. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 1627. 

These two ponderous volumes are enough to make an Ameri- 
can look with envy on the conciseness of such speeches as Queen 
Victoria and Louis Philippe are wont to deliver, at the opening 
of a session, to the legislatures of their respective countries. 
These royal addresses, it is true, are very unmeaning, language 
being used in them chiefly with a view to conceal the thought. 
But in a very few minutes the reader of one can convince himself 
that it means nothing, while, in the case of a president's mes- 
sage, he is obliged to wade for hours through long columns of 
languid and verbose disquisition in order to arrive at precisely 
the same conclusion. We cannot see what right a person has, 
simply because he has been chosen President of the United 
States, to inflict so much of his tediousness upon the public. It 
is a very ungrateful return for the kindness shown to him by his 
suffering constituents. The evil appears quite a serious one, 
whether we look to the comfort of the present generation, or to 
the interests of posterity. What is the future historian to do, 
if he is expected to ransack such loads of rubbish before he can 
pronounce sentence on the character and conduct of any admin- 
istration ? He will be swamped in his labors by the apparent 
abundance, but real poverty, of his materials. And the prospect 
before him becomes still more terrible, when he considers that 
the length of these formidable documents has been constantly 
increasing ever since the formation of our government. All the 
messages and addresses of Washington, during the eight years 
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of his administration, occupy less than fifty pages of this compila- 
tion ; those of Jefferson fill seventy ; the loquacity of Mr. Mun- 
roe extends to a hundred and fifty ; and that of General Jack- 
son to two hundred and sixty-six. President Tyler brings up the 
rear, and if he had been allowed to finish as he began, three 
hundred and twenty pages would not have sufficed for him. 
Luckily, the patience of a much abused people gave way, and 
his administration was cut short at the end of a single term, when 
he had written much more in four years than the first three 
presidents united had done in twenty. We advise Congress to 
pass a formal declaration at their next session, that the garrulity 
of our presidents has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. 

It is absurd to call this ponderous compilation The States- 
man's Manual ; but its heaviness is not the editor's fault. His 
own portion of the work is executed with considerable labor and 
care, though his biographical sketches of the presidents and his 
memoirs of their administrations might have been compressed to 
advantage into one half the space they now occupy. The tabu- 
lar and statistical information at the end of the second volume 
has been borrowed almost exclusively from the American Alma- 
nac, a work which has furnished nearly all the original matter of 
this sort, relating to the United States, that has been published 
for nearly twenty years, and which has therefore been merciless- 
ly pillaged by the bookmakers. But Mr. Williams, for the most 
part, makes acknowledgment of his obligations, and is therefore 
not to be ranked with the unblushing booksellers' hacks, who 
have made piracy the common law of literature on both sides of 
the Atlantic. His volumes, on the whole, are quite convenient 
for reference, and in a country where every man, woman, and 
child is a politician, they can hardly fail of meeting a ready sale. 
No one in his senses would think of reading them through, but 
they may often be consulted to advantage by those who would 
watch the present course of political events with some reference 
to the recorded principles and professions of the past. It is no 
small recommendation of them for such use, that they are printed 
on good paper with fair and legible type. 



